LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

" It was a pretty picture, and its prettiest element,
the coming of the children. Every here and there we
saw a covey of black heads upon the water. . . . Soon
they trooped up the side-ladder, a healthy, comely com-
pany of kilted children; and had soon taken post upon
the after-hatch, where they sat in a double row, sing-
ing with solemn energy."

But on the whole Stevenson did not benefit greatly
by the voyage. He now turned to the " letters " upon
his experiences for the American syndicate; from the
first they failed to satisfy him, although he regarded
them, even in their final form, as only the rough ma-
terial for the book. The heat of the steamer, driven
before the wind, was often intolerable; he had another
hemorrhage, and remained languid and unfit for work.
On the return journey the Janet turned off to New
Caledonia, and thence went direct to Sydney. Steven-
son, however, landed at Noumea, where he spent a few
days by himself, observing the French convict settle-
ment, and learning something of the methods of deal-
ing with natives. It was the only time he was ever
among Melanesian tribes, although occasionally he met
with isolated individuals, especially in Samoa, where
they are frequently imported as labourers for the Ger-
man firm.

He followed his wife and stepson to Sydney, whence
Mr. Osbourne left for England, finally to arrange their
affairs, and bring out the furniture from Skerryvore for
the "yet unbuilt house on the mountain."

All idea of this journey had been given up by Steven-
son himself in the course of the past voyage, and in-
deed, having reached Sydney, he was confined to his
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